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the peninsular area by the greatest outburst of igneous
energy of which there is any distinct record on the sur-
face of the globe. The eruptions, which have swallowed
up much of the old red sandstones of the Vindhyan
system, and covered a space of some 200,000 square
miles in the Deccan with tuffs and lava sheets several
thousand feet thick, were probably associated, or at least
coincident, with the great earth-movement in the extra-
peninsular area which began before the close of the
secondary era, and which brought about the transition
from the Indo-African to the Indo-Asiatic continent.
This movement thus witnessed the three great events
which, so to say, complete the physiographical history
of the Indian region taken as a whole, that is to say, the
submergence of the land stretching south-westwards from
the present west coast, the union of the northern and
southern marine basins in the present Indian Ocean, and
the upheaval of the western and central Himalayas, of
the Suliman range in the extreme west, and of the
^Arakan Toma in the extreme east, with its southern
extension through the Andeman and Nicobar groups
towards Malaysia. But so far from being in the nature
of a cataclysm or sudden convulsion, the movement would
appear to have been mainly an extremely slow process
extending over a great part of the tertiary era, and in
fact still continuing. Thus the Himalayas, rising almost
imperceptibly during eocene and miocene times, had at-
tained an elevation of probably not more than 20,000 feet
in the pliocene period, since when they have increased
their altitude by only about 9000 feet. A clear proof of
their comparatively recent origin is afforded by the
presence at heights of 18,000 or 20,000 feet of num-
mulitic limestones, which were deposited on the marine
bed not latelTthan the middle and upper eocene age,
consequently well within the tertiary era. In the eastern